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PRIZH TALS. 
The Gambler. 

* Tats Gambling,’ said my father, ‘ is cruel 
business—crucl on all hands—if you lose, it! 
is cruelty to yourself, to your family and) 
creditors ; if you win, it is equal cruelty to 
your neighbor, his family and creditors—and| 
you’ he would add with emphasis, ‘ you must, 














be fearfully cruel,ifyou can find any enjoyment} 
in spending the hard earnings of another ;) 
aye worse, in spending nine times in ten, the | 
bitter earnings of a wretched wife and starving || 
children, who have been robbed by an | 
abandoned husband and father for your 
supply’—Here, he would stop and covering 
his face with both hands, would lean upon the 
tolile, as if ta shit out. ong horrid vision ; 
but what that vision’ was I never could 
exactly ascertain. My father was a good 
man, and was keenly sensitive to all, even the 
slightest suffering, but his words were few. 
He would seem ready to burst with emotion, 
yet would never utter a harsher expression 
than, ‘Oh, it was cruel, cruel, cruel!’ 
Gambling met his unqualified abhorrence. 
He considered it the fruitful source of all 
iniquity—He thought of no crime, heard and 
read of none, but he would say of the 
perpetrator, if he said any thing, ‘ that man 
was a Gambler.’ He was once summoned 
on a Coroner’s Inquest to view the mangled | 





body of a murdered citizen. ‘Oh! he! 


exclaimed, ‘ this is cruel, very cruel, some| 
Gambler has done it.” Whether my father} 
was correct or not, in his views upon this 
subject, I will not pretend to decide ;—This 
much [I can say in truth, that from a family 
of nine boys, not one has been known to} 
gamble even for a penny or a pin. 


I entered College early in life with my 
father’s blessing and many of his feelings. | 
Congeniality of soul, or proximity of rooms, | 


or chance, no matter which, made me soon! 
familiar with the hero of this story. We 
became intimates and friends before the first: 


quarter had expired. He was then young,! To describe him, I need only say that when || from whom, bad as I believed him, I did not 


joyce, sorrows and secrets 





that sneer, for the moment, but Edward soon 
' 
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gay and innocent—uncommonly social and 
benevolent in his feelings—reckless of himself 
and of his money, without appearing rash 
or extravagant—and candid- in his social 
intercourse even to a fault, [t is difficult to 
know or tell precisely, why we love any 
individual: but there was in Edward Worth 
something that could not be mistaken—a 
certain openness, frankness of feature, tone 
and expression, that seemed always to say, 
‘if you doubt me, come lock in my heart.’ 
There was no guile there, and you could 
have sworn there was none—the heart shone 
as clear and spotless through his open coun- 
tenance, as the sun-beam through the clearest 
transparency. I never knew a man, whose 
face was such a tell-tale of the feelings—to 
doubt him, seemed to me, the rankest 
infidelity, and I mingled with his, all my hopes, 
j g woreservedly 
as a lover ever did with the object of his 





idolatry. 

Three years passed away without any thing 
to disturb the harmony of our spirits. The 
same traits of character that had charmed 
myself, were noticed and felt in their sweet 
influence by all around him. I recollect an 
instance. Whilst sitting tete-a-tete with a 
young lady, whose brother had had a violent 
or rather ridicwous quarrel with my friend, | 
about some trifling affair, Edward came into| 
the room. The lady, who was a mere visiter 


among us, inquired with much animation— 





‘who is that noble fellow ? She had probably 





heard her brother’s bitter slang—for as tT 
repeated the name of Worth, she exclaimed, || 
i| 


‘it is not possible! why I thought he was 
ugly as sin—brother, you told me so.’ Her 
brother stood before her, and merely said | 
with what I thought a sneer, * yes, but we| 
have settled our quarrel, and buried the | 
hatchet.’ I confess that I felt suspicious of 





I think of him, I think of the Devil at the 
same time; let that suffice. 

Not long after this Edward appeared cold 
and neglectful. He was frequently absent 
from morning prayers—his classics seemed 
to have lost all their wonted charm and our 
literary clubs were almost entirely abandoned. 
‘What canthis mean?” was repeatedly asked, 
but never answered, At first I was fearful I 
had unwittingly given offence, but when I saw 
ull that he once appeared to love, abandoned 
in the same manner, I resolved to ascertain 
the cause, whatever pain it might eost me. 

* My dear fellow,’ said I, as he passed me 
one morning from the * commons,’ ¢ will you 
answer me one question ?” * Yes, a thousand, 
if you please.’ What have I done, or said, 
or thought—or what has the old chapel done, 
or either of your favorite authors, that you 
treat us so frosty, so repulsively” You were 
not formerly so.’ * Nothing im the world, 
Wallace,’ said he, ‘ it is all your jealousy,’ 
‘Jealousy ! Edward, there isa blush on your 
face; do wipe it off, for it kills my confidenee.’ 
‘It is warm,’ said he, and we parted, It 
was December 





A few evenings after, I saw Edward pass 
my window, after the nine o’clock bell had 
dismissed all from their books. I determined 
to follow him. I soon saw him enter the 
basement story of the old Tontine, a house of 
refreshments. I gazed through the windows, 
but he was not to be seen—I entered, made 
some trifling purchase, but found not my 
friend. IT went out, passed round the Toutine 
to the rear—the dog met me at the postern 
gate and growled—I returned, procured 
some penny cakes, threw them to this venal 
Cerberus and thereby obtained free ingress 
and egress. 

I have before inentioned my education and 
feelings on the subject of gambling. Imagine 
then my utter astonishment and agony, when 


joined us and I thought no more of it. I)jthrough the broken blinds [ saw my only 


felt suspicious simply because I knew the}| friend, to whom I could have given my heart’s 


the hellish plot he was laying by this pretended | 


| 


| 
| 
fellow was malicious, but I could not foresee | 
| 


blood, if necessary—gambling—yes gambling 


with a cirele of abandoned wretches and 


reconciliation. His name was Janes Wood.|| drunkards. There was another person there, 
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expect this—a malicious smile sat on his|)/no man ean persuade me to receive aught 


face, and I thought I heard him chuckle with | that looks like favor or obligation, 


. ~ * 2 | 
delight, as one after another of my friend's) 








The most hellish of all their arts seemed 
directed against the only noble, the only 


From that moment Edward seemed lost |/redeeming spiritamongthem. True, Edward 


stakes, were swept off by these professed |/to me, and to all who loved him. A wolf in |had fallen, deeply fallen, from what he had been ; 
swindlers. It was James Wood—I saw, oriia lawb’s covering was leading him, and who |\still he was noble—no mean action had ever 


thought I saw through the whole trickery at |} could tear off the disguise—I would have 
once. This Wood was Edward's partner in} done it, but it was now too late. Our College | 
the game, yet all the while playing into the || degrees and honors were soon after conferred, 
hands of their opponents, subsequently to||and our class was scattered like young birds 
receive his own loss back, and his dividend || from the parent nest—some for the fowler’s 
of the spoils. ‘ Good God!’ I invoJuntarily aim, and some to build homes of their own. 
exclaimed. The sound broke upon their|)/[ saw no more of my quondam friend for 
ears—all started from their seats, and I,j\several years. I only heard that he had 
for the first time, felt like a spy. Leaving|| married a beautiful girl, of whom I had often 
the dog to give what account he pleased of}}heard him speak in raptures—that his father 
my exclamation, I fled to my room and spent ||/was dead and he the sole inheritor of a 
a sleepless night, in vain attempting to invent} fortune. Report said also that his habits 
some probable means of saying Worth from|/had not mended, and that a certain Wood 
the ruin that awaited him. was his constant attendant. Perhaps, I 

The next morning Edward came to my||thought, perhaps he may yet be saved—I 
room soon after recitation. Believing prudent!) was alone in the world—I longed for my 


tarnished his lofty soul, or dimmed the bright- 
ness of his countenance. He did not drink, 
or brawl or quarrel, but he played with the skill 
and close calculation of an experienced hand, 
and with an ardor resembling desperation. 
But what were these against trick and dark 
design! Wood, as I before stated, sat almost 
constantly as his associate in the game, yet 
played with all his art into the opposite hands. 
Every loss seemed only to urge their victim 
to deeper and still deeper hazard. Some- 
times he was the winner, but the balance was 
continually and fearfully against him. I soon 
saw that the wealth of a Croesus could not 
long sustain such annihilating substractions. 
His ruin seemed to me already sealed, and 





policy the wisest, I received him as usual ; 
yet Tam confident my voice betrayed some 
emotion, for he immediately said * Wallace 





friend again, and the next month found me in | only waited publicity to beggar himself and his 
jhis company, bearing an assumed name, and |jfamily. No human arm could save him, no 
with a disguise that precluded all féar of|jearthly counsel could reach him. He was 


you are not well, you studied too late last||recognition. I found him living in almost 
night,’ and his keen eye was fixed searchingly | 

upon me. * No, no, Edward my studies are | 
not to be blamed this time at least,’ said | there was a beautiful, an only boy idolized by 
mournfully, * Right, right, a late roost upon) both. Oh! 
the back wintlow of the Toutine, eh ?—a spy, 


man! and yet the curse of curses was on 
by Heaven, a spy !—do you understand me?) him; he loved the gambling table more than 


© } . . . . 
* not exactly,’ I said evasively—‘ not exactly ? | all his home could afford. His business had 
—very well, J want one hundred dollars—do|)no charm—his books no relish, and that 
* i| 
you * exactly’ understand that ?” 


what a Paradise was here for 





manly, noble bearing, of which I have spoken 
This was too much for my agitated feel- | elsewhere, was fast yielding to a petulent, 
ings—I wa, poor—Edward knew a, and had |) feverish, frentvéd look, that seemed so Bay 
of his own accord loaned me this one hundred ||‘ The die is cast, on—on, for Heaven's sake, 
dollars to meet my contingent expenses. He || on—feed me with play, or I shall die!’ 
had been kind and generous to me, but now | I found with him and around him friends 
felt he was cancelling the whole obligation. |); 





surrounded, hedged in, aye buried, in an 
Inquisition of Demons, whence nothing but 
a miracle could deliver him, His wife com- 
plained not, uttered not a murmur in his 
jhearing. Alone she sighed, alone she shed 
‘those tears, those scalding tears of agony, 
which woman only can shed and live. I had 
jadvised, had written anonymous letters full 
of argument and persuasion, with vivid por- 
traits of his companions and their dark 
purposes, but they were all but mere zephyrg 
‘against a hurricane, Despairing of success, 
[ had gone for the last time to the gambling 
room, to watch him once more, and then bid 
adieu forever. Worth was there early, was 








| iimost numberless equally anxious with my- 
No, not the whole, for voluntary kindness | self, and some whose kindred blood rendered | 


unkindness—yet I felt that this was un- | 
| 


them all argument, all advice and all per- 
deserved—I looked him full in the face—| 


suasion had been exhausted without effect, 


1 . . . 
Good Heavens! how love and angercontended |) before my arrival. ‘There remained no 


in my bosom—imy blood boiled in every) alternative for me, resolved as I was, to do 
artery. * Edward, 1 would lend you my he: 


irt,|| something, but to obtain initiation into the 
you know I would, aye 


give you my life, if I|| mysteries of the gambling clubs. A few 
could save you from that fiend who now || evenings after ‘ Mr. Wilkins’ was introduced 
controls you. But the 
have it, if I pawn my 





in ° 
money, yes, you shall/|in form, and took his seat among the asso- 


hour,” and I left the room immediately. 
One hundred dollars were not to be found | immediate instruction in the elements of| 
in every man’s pocket, especially when a)their all-absorbing science. 


| I took special | 
pennyless fellow was in search for it. How-)| pains to display all the money I could muster 
ever I pledged my books, clothes, &c. and for the occasion, and thereby gave them strong 
obtained the sum so cruelly demanded. 1) hopes of a rich harvest, as soon as I was ready 


ai tere » sp 
found Edward in his room—Wood was with || for the onslaught. The company was com-| 


uncommonly restless, and seemed intent upon 


| deeper hazard; fifties and hundreds seemed 
can never be entirely cancelled by subsequent | them much more so, if more could be. By | 


too small. * A thousand—a thousand!’ he 
would have nothing less, 

It was near midnight—the room where we 
met was very retired—the month of July, and 
the door stood partly open for ventilation. 
Just as the ‘ thousand-stake’ was made, a 
slight rustling was heard in the avenue, and 








a moment after, a litle dog ran in and 
jumped in Edward’s lap—it was his boy's only 


- . . a . . * + 5° ° 
soul for it, this very) ciation. ‘To avoid suspicion, I affected great | pet, and playmate. How came it there, and 


| fondness for hazard and a strong desire for || at this time of night! Edward started as if a 
| 


scorpion had stung him, and seizing the little 
pug, rushed along the dark hall, down the 


perenne stairway, and was at the street 


door, before any owe had recovered from his 
surprise sufficient to follow 





What ascene was there for a man and a 


him. Exercise had made me calm again in | posed of many varieties of character—some || husband ! a husband too, who, fallen as he 


*_* . i} 
spirit, though my countenance was flushed. | | 


richly drunk and some drunkly rich—some | 
. : , 
‘Mr. Worth here is the money you so kindly | stupid and some artful, cunving and cautious, 


all my heart I thank you.’ Before he could) prime spirits of this Pandemonium and the| 


, 
reply L left bis apartwent, and from that day | others the dupes and victims of their villainy. | 


was, had never suffered the winds of Heaven 


| . . 
||to breath too rudely on his beloved wife! yet 
lent me, and here is the interest also—with || w hose every motion showed that they were the i 


there she lay, lifeless, on the flagging. ‘* Good 


iGod!’ he exclained, *‘ what does this mean ?’ 
mean >’ replied the Landlord, ‘why she has 





*but Edward heard no more. He raised his 
wife in his arms—‘ lay her on this bed’ said 
the obsequious host, throwing open a side 
doer. ‘I would lay her in her grave first,’ 
was the quick reply, and declining all as- 
sistance, the wretched husband bore her in 
his arms to her own home and bed, 

It was long ere she revived sufficient to 
speak. Edward, in the meantime, sat by her, 
like one just awakened from a horrid dream 
to the contemplation of still more horrid 
realities. He bathed her temples and face, 
manifestly with the deepest anxiety, but he 
uttered not a word! she had scarcely seemed 
to breath when she exclaimed as in a dream— 
* A thousand dollars, did he say! Oh, my 
child, my child!’ and she sobbed deeply, as 
from a broken heart—as she opened her eyes 
and gazed on him, she said, ‘is it you, 
Edward ? Oh, I have had a fearful dream !’ 
*A dream! said he, ‘ would to God, it was 
only a dream! but think no more of it—I 
have done with it, yes, forever.” 

But, poor Worth’s afflictions had but 
commenced, The credit of his estate had 
borne him much beyond its substance—a few 
weeks found him without house or home of 
his own. However poignant might have been 
his feelings, still he met the storm manfully— 
with honor untarnished by all his desperate 
associations, he surrendered his last farthing 
to his creditors without a murmur or a 
struggle; and strange as it may seem, his 
faithful partner appeared even happy in the 
foSs and sacrifice that Surrounded them. 
Go,’ said she, as she saw article after article 
of her splendid furniture, pass under the 
haramer of the auctioneer, *‘ Go, ve trappings 
which I have gazed on, only in my misery; 
for in losing you, I have won back a husband, 
to make me happy, thrice happy even in my 
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——————— 


he said, ‘ now Mr. pennyless Worth, I can die 
contented, for my eyes have seen your ruin, 
and my soul has feasted on your misery—you 
triumphed in college honors, but who triumphs 
now? eh? do you take? ‘take!’ I suddenly 
exclaimed, and oh, I longed to throttle him, 
and stamp the Demon soul out of his, ‘ take 
thy reward,’ I was about to add, as I sprang 
toward him—but the hand of Worth detained 
me, as he calmly said, ‘ let not this place, 
sacred to retirement, the scene of my 
repentance, and iny resolutions for a new and 
a better life, be so soon desecrated by 
contention and blood-shed—gooner or later, 
Heaven will avenge me of that man,’ 
The wretch had gone and we were quiet 
again. * Now Wilkins,’ said Worth, * tell 
me, Who and what are you, that you should 
so warinly and frequently interest yourself in 
ny behalf. I once had a friend who might 
have done as much, but I cruelly cast him off 
and have not heard from him since—I_ hope 
he has gone to Heaven.’ * He is there,’ said 
I, throwing off my disguise, * for Edward is 
himself again, and that is Heaven to me.’ 
‘Wallace!’ he exclaimed, and 
tell the rest. 

The last time I saw Worth, he was sur- 
rounded by the good and great, receiving 
their congratulations for a splendid effort he 





let silence 





the floors of Congress. It was a proud time 
for him and the cause he was engaged in. 
His wife, his redeeming ang) wag there too, 
and her every look seemed to say, how richly 
she was now repaid for all her unseen and 
untold misery. Wood is now a vagabond, 
without friends and without a resting place, 
rand not one, of all the gang I once met bas 
now a home, except what nature, or the law 


has given, ‘I'wo are in the penitentiary and 





poverty.’ 

Amid these calamities Wood seemed to 
exult with a fiendish joy. While others 
sympathised and endeavored to impart com- 
fort—he sought every occasion to slander 


and insult his fallen victim. The cause of 


such fearful malice was a mystery to every 
one, but it was soon after explained, 

Worth had retired with his wife and boy toa 
néat but humble dwelling in the neighborhood, 
and commenced the world anew. His home 
was now his retreat for every leisure hour— 
J had calledto make myself known, and renew 
the vows of our friendship. It was evening 
and Edward had his boy frolicking upon his 
knee—his wife was removing the tea table 
from which they had just risen, as I entered, 
I was contemplating this happy scene, and 
contrasting it with the gloomy prospects that 
preceded—when that Devil incarnate, Wood. 


broke in upon their retreat, to take ‘a fiend’s| 


the rest wandering outcasts. WaLLace. 


Translated from the French. 
The Discharged Workman. 
‘James’ said his employer, ‘James, you 
| are an excellent workman: Tam quite satis- 
fied with your conduct; during the ten years 


i} soon as any thing offers, IL will let you know; 
; ) 


° , 
services, 


and children. His eyes were mournfully 


wa_-es and a certificate of his churacter. 





farewell.” He stopped in the open entrance, 








<a 








‘my wife, my poor children! for he was the 
father of a family, a son six years old, a 
daughter just learning to walk, and a nurse- 
ling in the helplessness of extreme infaney. 
James entered his dwelling; the place, his 
approach to which had ever been the signal 





had been making in the cause of hymanity, on | 


of joy to its poor but happy inmates, whose 
little wants he had always supplied with the 
two-fold delight of a happiness both imparted 
and received; he entered, and his wife and 
children ran to embrace him. Jaimes clasped 
them in bis arms, but his sorrowful and 
desponding looks evinced to the quick dis- 
cernment of his wife, that some secret 
uneasiness was preying upon his mind, 

‘Dear husband, what is the matter? has 
any misfortune happened to you ?” 

‘No more work,’ replied James, as he 
sunk upon his chair. 

‘No more work ?’ repeated the poor 
mother, in a voice of agony. * No more 
work!’ echoed little Francis, and the three 
looked at each other with an air of stupefac- 
tion. 

James wept no longer; it was his duty to 
vive them an example of resignation; but 
the burning tears of the anxious mother fell 
on the lite hands of the infant she held in 
her arms, and the innocent smile of the 
babe re-invigorated the mother and the wife. 

* Dow’t despair, James ; to-morrow you 
may, perchance, find something to do. God 
is our Father, and while he is rich, we shall 
not want, 

‘O yes, I will look for work ; here are my 
eighteen francs, for the weck’s work; make 
them last as long as possible.’ 

Francis was soon despatched with ten 
francs to pay the baker; it Was the amount 
of a whole week's consumption, and the 
credit of the poor is limited. 

Next day James left home very early for 
work, but all his efforts were ineffectual. In 
vain hé @epicted the distress Of his family, 
in vain he exhibited the certificate of his 
|eood character; most of the factories were 
lidle. Ife returned, und his wife asked him 
no question; the dejection of his countenance 
sufficiently attested his want of success, 

A week passed in the same manner, 
jand every evening James came home more 
wretched than the preceding, while the in- 
tense coldness of the winter still increased 
the suiferings of his family, The children 
were kept in bed, for James had no more 





wood :—the poor litte things had no supper, 
it was Saturday night, and the Baker had 











|} more to do, business is at an end. But you} 
must keep up courage, my poor James ; as 


but at present, I have no occasion for your 


refused any more bread on credit, Already 
the mother, deprived as she was of food, 


| could afford her babe but litte nourishment, 
you have been employed in my factory, you|| and the restlessness of the poor innocent 
have gained every one’s esteem and friend-|| betrayed its Sunger. 

}ship; but you see how it is, we have nothing | : 


Meantime the other two children awoke, 
and crying, asked for bread. On hearing 
\this James became desperate. Smiting his 
! forchead with his clenched hand, he hurried 
to and fro across the chamber exclaiming. 
‘There is wealth enough around us, super- 





The workman heard these words, which | fluous wealth; the unfeelingly rich revel in 
though uttered in a tone of feclingness and 
pity, sounded in his ears like a sentence of 
want and misery pronounced upon his wife 


abundance, and prodigally waste more than 
|} would suffice to keep these poor babes from 
starving. Why do they not search out the 
| dwelling of the needy, and prevent crime by 





fixed on the ground as he stretched forth his|| relieving those small but emergent wants 
hand to receive the amount of his last week's || which too often prompt its perpetration, 


|| There was reason in his madness; but 


Unable to answer a single word, he slowly || James permitted it to carry him too far, and 
took the road homeward. Big tears dropped 
from his eyes, and sobbing, he exclaimed ;! 


1 he brooded over it until his disordered mind 
leettled in a desperate and ruinous determi- 














as 
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nation. Ile sat down looking towards his 
wife with a vacant stare. 

‘You look at me,’ said she ‘ and yet you 
appear not to see me? James, my dear, tell 
me what ails you.’ 

‘Nothing! nothing! wife, they weep, they 
are famished, they shall have bread.’ 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, and 
disappeared. His wife uttered a_ piercing 
scream; *James! James! where are you 
going ?? But James did not hear her; the 
slamming of the alley door announced to her 
that her husband was already in the street. 
Poor wife, unhappy mother! your presenti- 
ment is just: the thought of crime had 
entered his paternal heart. 

It was cleven: from the severity of the 
weather, the obscure street in which he 
lived was almost deserted. The first person 
James met was a workman, returning from 
his day's labor, singing merrily. * Ah!’ said 
he to himself, ‘ he is happy, be has work, or 
at least he has no children starving with 
hunger ; pass, on comrade, you have nothing 
to fear from me.’ 

He again heard the hasty footsteps of some 
one approaching ; it was a young man wrap- 
ped up in a large cloak, the scarlet lining of 
which was conspicuous ata distance. James 
rushed upon him and seized him by the arm 
—‘ your purse!’ cricd he with a terrible 
voice, * your purse 7 

* My friend,’ said the young man, startled 
at his sudden appearance, * you are following 
but a wretched business, but I will satisfy 
you, here’s my purse. 

* How much is there in it ?’ 

* * Three louis’s I believe, and two five franc 
pieces.’ 

James took ont of the purse the two five 
franc pieces only, and gave the rest back to 
its owner. _* Sir,’ said he in a milder tone, 
*I only want-ten francs ; and left him. 

The astonished young man followed the 
robber with his eye, and saw him hurry into 
a neighboring bakery ; he soon came out with 
a Joaf under his arm, and disappeared in 
the darkness. He readily conjectured that 
necessity alone had driven this utan to the 
commission of crime, and he himself entered 
the shop ‘* Who is the person that just 
bought a loaf here!’ inquired he. 

* Ah! sir,’ answered the baker's wife, he 
is a poor mechanic, burdened with a family ; 
he lives in yonder house, in the fifth story, 
where you can see the light in the window, 
Hie owed me ten francs, which he has just 
paid me; they are honest folks, but we can't 
afford long credit to the poor. 

* Right, madam,’ answered the stranger, 
‘here are ten francs more; furnish them 
with bread till that sui is exhausted ; I will 
see you again. 

James went home; he dashed the bread 
on the table. ‘ There, wife! let the children 
eat, and eat yourself; as fur me, I have no 
appetite ; they will not want for bread this 
week; [have made an arrangement with the 
baker,’ and he went to bed. His slumbers 
were broken and uneasy, and his wife heard 
him utter the words, ‘ robber ! 
robber !’ 

Daylight appeared ; James did not go out : 
he seated himself in the window to breathe 
frecly. It was ulready ten; but his wife had 
not dared to say a word to him so cloomy 
and dejected did he appear, From the 
window where he sat motionless, he perceived 





highway 












scarlet lining! He mechanically drew back 
into the room and ran towards the stair case, 
Two strangers were already coming up, his 
self-possession left him, despair was imprinted 
on his features, his complexion assumed the 
vividness of death; he folded his wife and 
children in his wild embrace, and passing 
into acloset in the adjoining room, he closed 
the door after him. 

Meantime some one knocked, and James’ 
wife saw two strangers enter. * Madam,’ 
said one of them, ‘you are poor, I have 
brought you some assistance.” ‘ Ah! sir; 
heaven has sent you! James! come here ; 
I told you so, I said we should not want.’ 

The poor man was induced to come from 
his hiding places, more dead than alive with 
the consciousness of detected guilt. 

‘Young man, you have been guilty of a 
fearful crime,’ said the stranger, ‘ but I come 
not to punish you, as after strict inquiry I 
wm convinced that poverty alone could have 
urged you to so fatal a step. I am told that 
you are honest. It is well! Your case is 
known to my friend here ; to-morrow you 
may commence work in his factory, and here 
is money for your present necessities.’ 

It is unnecessary to state that the young 
man was overpowered by this unexampled 
kindness, that he wanted words to express 
his gratitude, and was ever after an honest 
man. Thus a family were saved, peradven- 
ture, from the lowest depths of crime. Ah! 
better were it, if the unfeeling rich were 
more attentive to the wants of the suffering 
poor. 
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From the Boston Pearl. 


Letters from Europe. 


an wa your memories dwell 

A thought whieh onec was his, if on ye dwell 

A singte recolieetion, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop shell.’ 
Cups Haroun’s PiteRIMaae. 


Journey from Havre de Grace to Paris. Rouen; its 
cathedral; the reflections therein suggested, &c. 

As we left the gates of Havre, the road 
was thronged with peasantry—carrying their 
produce to market, especially by women and 
boys upon small horses or donkeys laden 
with panniers. [I was somewhat disappointed 
as we proceeded, on failing to discover that 
obvious difference between the ordinary 
vegetation and general aspect around, and 
that of our country, which [ had anticipated. 
This feeling, however, was lessened when I 
reflected that our course lay through Nor- 
mandy, a part of France quite unlike those 
more southern regions—the fertility of which 
is so proverbially luxuriant and perrennial. 
Here we beheld low cottages with thatched 
roofs sloping almost to the ground, and 
inparting a better idea of actual rural dwellings 
than is to be derived from habitations of the 
same classin America. In some cases, thes: 
roofs have acquired, through the lapse of 
time, a thick mossy coat of green, and they 
appear still more pleasing. One of the most 
interesting features in the 
environed us, 


scenery that 
is the frequent occurrence of 
antique churches. These edifices are gen 
erally located in retired spots, and thei 
sudden appearance among surrounding fo- 
liage, is quite picturesque. 


They serve to 
force upon the 


traveler, the 
that he is in the old world, and though 


recolles ton 








two men, one of them wore a cloak with! 


nature may appear familiar, art, in its most 





tasteful and holy forms, bears distinetly the 


impression which passing time afhxes to every 
perishable thing. ; 

At length we began to descend the hill at 
the foot of which Rouen is situated. And 
here broke upon our sight, a panoramic view 
perhaps unsurpassed initskind. Embosomed 
amid several lofty eminences, the sity seemed 
to repose in all the still but dignified beauty 
of honorable antiquity, The frequent inter- 
vention of trees between its high-walled 
houses, takes from the aspect all sterility, 
while a most level and velvet-like meadow 
extending its surface of vivid green far around, 
and dotted with the apparently diminutive 
forms of many cattle and sheep, gate to ttre 
scene a look of life of which isolated ruins 
are quite destitute. The high, black and 
curiously wrought form of the cathedral, 
towering like an ancient king among his 
somewhat less ancient subjects, enhanced the 
effect of the combined objects thas compre- 
hended at a glance; while a turn in the road 
brought us full in view of the Seine upon the 
banks of which Rouen stands. 

When our fieavy vehicle began to dart 
through the narrow streets, the repose of the 
scenery was dissipated, and the immediate 
objects around claimed that fixed attention, 
which had, but a moment before, dwelt with a 
feeling of contemplative sympathy upon the 
exterior and the general. Thus fares it with 
superior minds when, instead of observing 
the interests of society from the elevation of 
their own free consciousness, they descend 
into the minutie which accords not with 
Lord Bacon’s idea of looking enough * abroad 
into universality.’ 

Our first object on arriving, was to visit 
the Cathedral. The frontal exterior is com- 
posed of massive carvings of saints and 
heroes which are, as it were, worm-eaten by 
time, and, though generally perfect in their 
outline, so pelted as to appear to be of the 
coarsest and most porous sand-stone, instead 
of the dense marble of which they are actually 
composed, Entering a small back door, we 
ascended a long flight of narrow marble stairs 
and gained a floor within a few feet of the 
suminit. Thence we again gazed forth upon 
the wide range of dense buildings; and could 
scarcely look down for the space of four 
hundred feet without a shuddering sensation 
of insecurity. The square where Joan of 
Are was burned was visible, and the people, 
chiefly females, were active throughout the 
neighboring streets; the priests were prom- 
enading the garden-walk, and innumerable 
rooks fluttered among the columns and 
crevices of the opposite tower. A vast frame 
of iron supports the main dome, and the 
whole outer walls are rudely yet nobly carved 
into varicus basso-relievo figures. 

As we entered this huge pile and stood 
beneath its lofty arches, the effect was truly 
imposing. And when a litde familiarity with 
he influence exerted upon the mind by 
physical vastness united with symmetry had 
somewhat subdued the spontaneous feelings 
f admiration—the inspection of the finely 
‘arved slabs, the pillars that sustain the roof, 
ind the marble floor, suggested impressively 
the thought of the immense expenditure of 
time and Jabor that eave all this birth. In 
one alcove the Duke de Brize lies buried 
beneath a slab surmounted by an iron coffin, 
\bove is represented an infant in the arms of 
bis nurse ; while yet higher he appears armed 





ap-a-pie on horseback twhis prime, and upon 
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the coffin his figure appears stretched bare , 
and listless, On the opposite wall are rep- | 
resentations in bas reliefs of the Virtues, and | 
St. George’s capture of the dragon. In the | 
center of the floor, somewhat elevated and. 
surrounded by an iron railing, the brother of 
Richard IIL. is interred, and higher up the | 
Duke of Bedford, who condemned the Maid 
of Orleans. Somewhat below, in opposite 
recesses, are the tombs of ‘ William of the) 
Long Sword’ and the first Duke of Normandy; 
above are full length figures, extended in still 
and awful repose. 

Ere leaving the Cathedral, I paused to 
observe the richly colored glass of the 
windows, pictured into the forms of saints. 
The art which produced these is lost, and a 
specimen of a modern attempt of a similar 
kind, seemed quite tame in comparison. 
Many of the statues bear the marks of the 
violation which the Cathedral suffered during 
the Revolution. There are comparatively 
few paintings in this church: one, representing 
Joseph bearing our Saviour’s body, executed 
by a young man of Rouen, is interesting 
chiefly because of the living expression 
depicted in the countenance of Mary.—The 
building was commenced in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and is now under- 
going extensive repairs, 

Here, then, had [ enjoyed the first oppor- 
tunity of standing above the ashes of persons 
renowned in history. True, the characters 
are not hallowed as are some in human 
memory. Still were they men who rep- 
resented strongly the dominant elements in 
the social and moral character of their age, 
ws the sculptured images around indicate 
events of coeval times and interest. I felt, 
as never before, the nysterious characteristics 
of human nature involved in the master pas- 
sions and brotherhood of man; that sentiment 
of wonder which we ipwardly recognize in 
thinking of hdmanity if its more solemn 
manifestations, and as associated with the 
deeper principles of its spiritual being. I 
thought of the rude yet chivalric period when 
the men here reposing, lived—of the deep 
and stern enthusiasin which urged them on 
to warlike effort or sanguinary dreams. I 
remembered the intrinsic similarity between 
our ‘own natures and theirs, of the difference 
of our times, and the widely different direction 
in which our toil, thought and sentiment are 
bestowed. In a word, I called to mind 
these beings, the busy and thougliless 
crowd without their mausoleum, and ourselves 
curiously gazing and quietly meditating upon 
the ancient tokens of their existence. And 
in the current of these reflections—vague as 
they were, I felt that humanity was the idew 
which rendered the venerable Cathedral so 





pleasing in its melancholy inspirations, so 
attractive in its meditative suggestions. 
Long and tedious was the night, and rain, 
soon added to its gloom. Wrapt in cloaks, | 
we vainly sought repose, and were hurled, | 
amid the darkness, through several towns of 
some extent, seemingly much the same as 
those previously passed. And * through a} 
inisty morning twinkling’ the stn first revealed 
to our expectant eyes the thickly congregated | 
domiciles of the Parisians. Be. | 





Waves or rTHe ocean.—After all the talk 


about the mountain billows of the ocean, the | 
height of waves in a storm is only about 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
A Married Man’s Reverie. 
BY JOIN INMAN, 


Waar a blockhead my brother Tom is, not 
to marry; or rather, perhaps, I should say, 
what a blockhead he was not to marry some 
twenty-five years ago, for I suppose he'd 
hardly get any decent sort of a body to take 


him, as old as he is now. Poor fellow! 
|what a forlorn desolate kind of a life he leads ; 


no wife to take care of him—no children to 
love him—no domestic enjoyment—nothing 
snug and comfortable in his arrangements at 
home nice sociable dinners—pleasant faces 
at breakfast.—By the way, what the deuse is 
the reason my breakfast does not come up? 
I’ve been waiting for it this half hour. Oh, 
I forget ; my wife sent the cook to market to 
get some trash or other for Dick’s cold. She 
coddles that boy to death. But, after all, I 
ought not to find fault with Tom for not get- 
ting a wife, for he has lent mé a good deal of 
money that came quite convenient, and I sup- 
pose my young ones will have all he’s worth 
when he dies, poor fellow! They'll want it, 
I'm afraid ; for although my business does 
very well, this housekeeping eats up the pro- 
fits, with such a large family as mine. Let 
me see; how many mouths have I to feed 
every day ? There’s my wife and her two 
sisters—that’s three; and the four boys— 
seven; and Lucy and Sarah and Jane, and 
Louisa, four more—eleven ; then there’s the 
cook, and the house-maid, and the boy— 
fourteen ; and the woman that comes every 
day to wash and do odd jobs about the house 
—fifteen ; then there’s the nursery-maid— 
sixteen ; surely there must be another—I'm 
sure I made it out seventeen when I was 
reckOning wp last Sunday morning at church ; 
there must be another somewhere ; let me 
see again; wife, wife’s sisters, boys, girls— 
oh it’s myself! Faith, I have so many to 
think of and provide for, that I forget myself 
halfthetime. Yes, that makes it—seventcen. 
Seventeen people to feed every day is no 
joke! and somehow or other they all have 
most furious appetites ; but, then, bless their 
hearts, it’s pleasant to see them eat. What 
a havoc they do make with the buckwheat- 
cakes of a morning, to be sure! Now poor 
Tom knows nothing of all this. There he 
lives all alone by himself in a boarding-house, 
with nobody near him,that cares a brass 
farthing whether he lives or dies. No affec- 
tionate wife to nurse him and coddle him up 
when he’s sick ; no little prattlers about him 
to keep hin ina good humor—no dawning 
intellects, whose developement be can amuse 
himself with watching day after day—nobody 
to study bis wishes, and keep all his comforts 
ready. Confound it, hasn’t that woman got 
back from the market yet? I feel remarkably 
hungry. [don’t mind the boy’s being coddled 
and messed if iny wife likes it, but there’s no 
joke in having the breakfast kept back for an 
hour. Oh, by the way, I must remember to 
Luy all those things for the children to-day ; 
Christmas is close at hand, and my wife has 
made out a list of the presents she means to 
put in their stockings. More expense—and 
their school-bills coming intoo; [remember 


before I was m irricad I used to think what a 





twenty-four fect. Yet IT have known practical 
sailors, who rated them at a hundred. |} rozues 


delight it would be to educate the young 
myself; but aman with a large family 





has no time for that sort of amusement. I 
wonder how old my young Tom is; let me 
see, when does his birthday come ? next 
month, as I’m a Christian, and then he will 


be fourteen. Boys of fourteen consider 
themselves all but nen, now-a-days, and Tom 





is quite of that mind, I see. Nothing will 

suit his exquisite feet but Wellington boots, 

at seven dollars a pair; and his mother has 

ibeen throwing out hints for some time, as to 

the propriety of getting a watch for him— 
gold, of course. Silver was quite good 

enough for me when I was half a score years 

older than he is, but times are awfully changed 

since my younger days. ‘Then, I believe in 

my soul, the young villain has learned to play 
billiards; and three or four times lately when 
he has come in, late at night, his clothes 
seemed to be strongly perfumed with cigar 
smoke. Heighho! Fathers have many troubles, 
‘and [ can’t help thinking sometimes that old 
|bachelors are not such wonderful fools after 
all. They go to their pillows at night with 
no cares on their minds to keep them awake ; 
and, when they have once got asleep, nothing 
comes to disturb their repose—nothing short 
of the house being on fire, ean reach their 
peaceful condition, No getting up in the 
‘cold to walk up and down the room for an 
‘hour or two, with a squalling young varlet, 
las my luck has been for the last five or six 
weeks. It’s an astonishing thing to percewe 
what a passion our little Louisa exhibits for 
‘crying; so sure asthe clock strikes three 
she begins, and there's no getting her quiet 
again until she has fairly exhausted the 
strength of her lungs with good, straight- 
forward screaming. I can’t for the life of me 
‘understand why the young villains don’t get 
‘through all their squalling and roaring in the 
day-time, when IT am out of the way. Then 
again what a delightful pleasure it is to be 
routed out of one’s first nap, and sent off 
post-haste for the doctor, as Fwae on Monday 
snight, when my wife thought Sarah had got 
the croup, and frightened me half out of my 
|wits with her lamentations and fidgets. By 
the way, there’s the doctor’s bill to be paid 
soon; his collector always pays me a visit 
just before Christmas. Brother Tom has no 
|doctors to fee, and that certainly is # great 
comfort. Bless my soul, how the time slips 
away ! Past nine o'clock and no breakfast 
\yet—wife messing.with Dick, and getting the 
three girls and their two brothers ready for 
school. Nobody thinks of me, starving here 
all this time. What the plague has become 
'of my newspaper, I wonder ? that young 
‘rascal Tom has carried it off, I dare say, to 
iread in the school, when he ought to be 
poring over his books. He’s a great torment 
that boy. But no matter; there’s a great 
deal of pleasure in married life, and if some 
vexations and troubles do come with its 
delights, grumbling won’t take them away ; 
nevertheless, brother Tom, I’m not very 
‘certatn but that you have done quite as wiscly 
las I, after all, 














A Happy Iliusiration. 

A GENTLEMAN of an estimable character, and 
of no small consequence in his own eyes, and 
}in the eyes of the public, employed Mr. 

Stuart, to paint his portrait, and that of his 
iwite, who, when he married her, was a very 
rich widow, born the other side of the 








Atlantic. ‘This worthy woman was very 
li}homely, while the husband was handsome, 
|} aud of a noble figure. ‘The painter, as usual, 
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made the best of the lady, but could not make 
her so handsome as the husband wished, and 
preserve the likeness. He expressed in 
polite terms his dissatisfaction, and wished 
him to try over again. ‘The painter did so, 
and sacrificed as much of the likeness to 
good looks as he possibly could, or ought. 
Still the complaisant husband was uneasy, 
and the painter was teased from one month’s 
end to another to alter it. At length he began 
to fret; and to pacify him, Stuart told hin 
that it was a common remark that wives were 
very rarely, if ever, pleased with pictures of 
their husbands, unless they were living ones. 
On the other side, husbands were as seldom 
pleased with the paintings of their beloved 
wives, and gave him a very plausible reason 
for it. Once they unluckily both got out of 
temper at the same time, and snapped out 
their frettings accordingly. At last the 
painter’s patience, which had been some time 
thread-bare, broke out, when he jumped up, 
laid down his palette, took a large pinch of 
souff, wd walking rapidly up and down the 
room, exclaimed, ‘ What a business 
is this of a portrait-painter—you bring him a 
potatoe, and expect he will paint you a peach.’ 








Conscientious Miser. 

An old Dutchman, named Shumm, who 
lived in one of the wretched hovels that stand 
in the rear of Sheriff-street, died on Friday 
last of asthma and a complication of other 
diseases. He was well known to be of a 
very obstinate and eccentric disposition ; 
and, although he had been confined to his 
bed several weeks, he not only rejected all 
medical aid, but persisted to the last in his 
singular habit of sleeping in the whole of his 
wardrobe, which consisted chiefly of a pair 
of breeches, that at some remote era had 
been constructed of blue velvet, a sailor's 
jacket and a frieze over-coat; which all 
exhibit acc@mulated proofs of the eld. man’s 
attachment. On Wednesday he sent for Mr. 
M. Van Duerson, a respectable countryman 
of his residing in the neighborhood, who 
had often given him charitable relief, and 
privately requested him to make his Will! 
To this gentleman’s great surprise he be- 
queathed various sums of money, amounting, 
altogether to $3,700, to children and grand 
children residing at Newark and Albany ; 
and confidentially informed him where this 
property was deposited. He then narrated 
to Mr. Van Duerson the following remarkable 
facts in his history. 

He stated that about 20 years ago he was 
a porter to a mercantile house in Hamburg, 
and, having been long in its employ, was 
frequently entrusted with considerable sums 
of money for conveyance to other estab- 
lishments. In an hour of evil influence he 
was induced to violate his trust, and to 
abscond to this country with a large sum. 
Having arrived, he invested the greater part 
of it in the purchase of two houses which 
adjoined each other, and which before he 
had effected an insurance on them, were 
burnt to the ground. Considering this a 
judgment of heaven upon dishonesty, he 
determined to devote the remainder of his life 
to a severe course of industry and parsimony, 
with the single object in view of making full 
restitution to the persons whom he had 
injured or to their descendants. 

He adopted another name, and, with the 
means he had Ieft, commenced business in || 
this city as atobacconist; and although his 











ne 
trade was a retail one, and he had again, leaves hung silent in the woods, the waters 
suffered a heavy loss from fire, he had|| of the bay had forgotten their undulations, 
succeeded five years since, in acquiring||the flowers were bending their heads as if 
sufficient property to accomplish his just and || dreaming of the rainbow and the dew, and 
elevated purpose. He then, accordingly, || the whole atmosphere was of such a soft and 
sold his stock in trade, and was preparing to|| luxurious sweetness that it seemed a cloud 
transinit the necessary amount to Hamburg,|| of roses, scattered down by the hands of a 
where the mercantile firm he had defrauded|| Peri from the far off gardens of paradise. 
still continues, when he ascertained that||The green earth and the blue sea lay abroad 
it had a branch establishment, or agency || in their boundlessness, and the peaceful sky 
counting-house at Philadelphia, bent over and blessed them The little 

Thither he went, and paid the sum of|}creature at my side was in a delirium of 
$14,000, being equivalent to the original sum || happiness, and her clear, sweet voice came 
he had embezzled, with a certain rate of|j ringing upon the air as often as she heard the 
interest. ‘The latter, however, was gene-||notes of a favorite bird, or found some 
rously returned to him by a son of one of||strange and lovely flower in her frolic 
the partners, and this, together with some/|| wanderings, ‘The unbroken and almost 
surplus money, he has bequeathed as above || supernatural tranquillity of the day contenued 
stated. For the last five years he has lived|| until nearly noon. Then, for the first time, 
in utter obscurity, and in severe accordance|| the indications of an approaching tempest 
with his long formed habit of parsimony. were manifest. Over the summit of a 

His executor. Mr. Van Duerson, found || mountain, at the distance of about a mile, the 
the above named sum of $3,700, principally ||folds of a dark cloud became suddenly 
in dubloons.— New-York Courier. visible, and at the same instant a hollow roar 
caine down upon the winds, as if it had been 
the sound of waves in a rocky cavern, The 
cloud rolled out like a banner fold upon the 
air, but still the atmosphere was as calin and 
the leaves as motionless as before, and there 
was not even a quiver upon the sleeping 





The Thunder Storm. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


I never was a man of feeble courage. 
There are few scenes of human or elemental 
strife upon which I have not looked with a// waters to tell of the coming hurricane, 
brow of daring. I have stood in the front of} To escape the tempest was impossible. 
battle, when swords were gleaming and] As the only resort, we fled to an oak that 
circling around me like fiery serpents in the|| stood at the foot of a tall and ragged precipice. 
air; I have sat on the mountain pinnacle, || Here we remained looking breathlessly upon 
when the whirlwind was rending the oaks/| the clouds, marshalling themselves like bloody 
from their rocky clefts and scattering them|| giants in the sky. The thunder was not 
piece-meal to the clouds; I have seen these frequent, but every burst was so fearful that 
things with a swelling soul, 7 knew not,||the young creature who stood by me shut 
that recked not of danger. But there is|/ her eyes convulsively, clung with desperate 

5 , , hey t 
something in the thander’s voice that makes} strength to my arm, and shrieked as if her 
me tremble like a child. I have tried to|| heart would break. A few minutes and the 
en Me . uapgenly -pumesger Wg 4. supe was ues yt igh ray of 
called pride te my aid—l have soug orjiits fury, the lithe girl raise er imger 
moral courage in the lessons of philosophy ;|/towards the precipice that towered above us. 
but it avails me nothing. At the first low|/T looked up, and the next moment the clouds 
moaning of the distant cloud, my heart sinks, || opened, the rocks tottered to their found- 
quivers, gasps, and dies within me. _ |jation, a roar like the groan of an universe 

My involuntary dread of thunder had its} filled the air, and I felt myself blinded and 
origin in an incident which occurred when I)\thrown I knew pot whither. How long I 
was a child of ten years. I had a little!) remained insensible I cannot tell, but when 
cousin—a girl of the same age with myself, || consciousness returned, the violence of the 
who had been the constant companion of my || tempest was abating, the roar of the winds 
childhood, Strange, that after the lapse of dying in the tree tops, and the deep tones of 
almost a score of years, ag yeti tags es the storm coming in fainter murmurs from 
should be so familiar to me. cau sec the|/ the castern hills, 
bright young creature—her large black eyes|| | arose and looked trembling and almost 
fl ishing like a beautiful een, her free locks || deliriously around, She was there—the 
streaming as in joy upon the rising gale, and | idol of my infant love—stretched, stretched 
her cheek glowing like a ruby through aj;out upon the wet green earth, After a 
wreath of traisparent snow. Her voice had || moment of irresolution, I went up and looked 
the inelody avd joyousness of a bird’s, and|| upon her. The handkerchief upon her was 
when she bounded over the wooded hill or | Slightly rent, and a single dark spot upon her 
the fresh green valley, shouting a glad answer} bosom told where the pathway of death had 
to every voice of nature, and clapping her|/been, At first I clasped her to my breast 

> s S > very -cstas C < go ; . ‘ry P ag a > at > , 
little hands in the very ecstasy of young) with a cry of agony, and then laid her dow n 
existence, she looked as if breaking away like || and gazed into her face with almost a feeling 
a freed nightingale from the earth, and going |} of calmness.—Her bright, disheveled ringlets 
off where all things were beautiful like her. |) clustered sweetly around her brow, the look 
It was a morning in the middle ol August. | of terror had fallen from her lips, and an 
The little girl had been passing some days at } infant smile was pictured beautifully there ; 
my age oe she “e ay — } the cpg 4 pone ae gnats was meu 
rome, ier path lay across the helas, ant ;as in life, and as 1 pressed it to my own, the 

. . . le ° . < 
gn —— the companion of her ned fe range - tears was — — I ~ > 
never knew a summers morning more))if my head were water. ave Dut a slight 
beautiful and still. Only one little cloud was) recollection of what followed; I only know 
visible, and that seemed as pure, as white,|/that I remained weeping and motionless till 
“7 * , . - . 
and as peaceful as if it had been the smoke || the coming on of twilight, and that I was then 
. e ° vy ' 
of some burning censor of the skies. ‘The||taken tenderly by the hand and led away 
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where I saw the countenances of parents||to the theatre,’ and they all knew that he) keen but play ful satire, which was evidently 
and sisters, must be a comedian by profession, when to}/aimed at the bench. The Judge winced a 


Many years have gone by upon the wings|| their utter surprise, he assured them that he ))| 


ittle and endeavored to call the speaker to 


of light and shadow, but the scenes I have|| was never on the stage, and very rarely saw | order by saying, ‘ None of your s:nall shots 
portrayed still come over me, at times, with||the inside of a playhouse, or any smilar|/here, Mr. Turner. ' 


a terrible distinctness. The old oak yet|| place of amusement. They all now looked at 
stands at the base of the precipice, but its||each other in astonishment. ir 


limbs are black and dead, and its hollow 


‘May it please your honor,’ replied the 
idvocate, ‘ we always proportion our shot to 


Before parting, Stuart said to his com-|\the nature of our game.’ 
trunk, looking upward to the sky, as if||panions, ‘ Gentlemen, you will find that all ] 
* calling the clouds for drink,’ is an emblem|| have said of my various employments, is 





A Siensiricanr Quvestrion,—Stuart once 


of rapid and noiseless decay. A year ago||comprised in these few words: I am a asked a painter, who had met with a painter's 
I visited the spot, and the thoughts of by-gone || portrait painter. If you will call at John} difficulties, * how he got on in the world: 


days came mournfully back upon me—I}j Palmer’s, York buildings, London, I shall be 
thought of the little innocent being who fell|| ready and willing to brush you a coat or hat, 
by my side like some beautiful tree of spring, || dress your hair ala mode, supply you, if you 
rent up by the whirlwind in the midst of its|| need, with a wig of any fashion or dimensions, 
blossoming. But I remembered—and oh !|| accommodate you with boots or shoes, give 
there was joy in the memory—that she had|| you ruffles or cravats, and make faces for 


gone where no lightnings slumber in the folds 
of the rainbow cloud, and where the sunlit 


waters are never broken by the stormy breath || leave to inquire of their pleasant companion, 


of Omnipotence. 


My reader will understand why I shrink|j told them he was not born in England, Wales, 
ins terror from the thunder, Even the/||Ireland or Scotland. Here was another 
consciousness of security is no relief to me—|| puzzle for John Bull. * Where then?’ ‘1 
my fear has assumed the nature of an instinct, || was born at Narraganset. ‘ Where’s that ?’ 


and seems indeed a part of my existence. 





Ma. Duwtar, in his new work on Arts and Artists, 
relates the following stage coach adventure of the late 
distinguished painter, Gilbert Stuart, soon after his arrival 
in England. Some of his fellow travelers in the coach, 
interested in his appearance, resolved to ‘ spier him out,’ 
and to that end plumply asked him the nature of his caliing 
and profession : 

To this round about question Mr. Stuart 
answered with a grave face, and serious tone, 
that he sometimes dressed gentlemen's and 
ladies’ hair, (at that time the high craped 
pomatumed hair, was all the fashion.) ‘ You 
are a hair dresser, then!’ * What!’ said he 
‘do you take me fora barber?’ ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I inferred it from what you 
said. If f mist66k you, filay I then take the 
liberty to ask what you are, then?’ ‘Why I 
sometimes brush a gentleman’s coat or hat, 
and sometimes adjust a cravat.’ * Oh, you 
are a valet then, to some nobleman!’ ‘A 
valet! Indeed sir, IT am not. I am not a 
servant; to be sure I make coats and waist- 
coats for gentlemen.” ‘Oh! you are a 
tailor!’ ‘Tailor! do I look like a tailor? 1 
assure you [ never handled a goose, other| 
than a roasted one.’ By this time they were 
all inaroar. ‘* What the devil are you then ?’ 
said one. ‘I'll tell you,’ said Stuart ; *‘ be| 
assured all I have said is literally true. 1) 
dress hair, brush hats and coats, adjust a 
cravat, and make coats, waistcoats, and 
breeches, and likewise boots and shoes, at 
your service. ‘Oho! abootand shoemaker, 
after all!’ ‘ Guess again, gentlemen, I never 
handled a boot or shoe, but for my own feet 
and legs ; yet all I have told you is true.’— 
* We may as well give up guessing.’ After} 
checking his laughter and pumping up a fresh | 
flow of spirits by a large pinch of snuff he 











* Ob,’ said the other, ‘ so, so! hard work— 
‘but I shall get through.’ * Did you ever hear 
of any body that did not ? 


’ was the rejoinder. 

















rou.’ 
While taking a glass at the inn, they begged 


in what part of England he was born; he 


‘ Six miles from Pattawoone, and ten miles 





where the battle with the warlike Pequots 


is that, sir 7? ‘East Indies, my dear sir ! || 
: , - || 
Massachusetts and Connecticut river.” This 
was all Greek to his companions, and he left 
them to study a new lesson of geography. |) 





To lose an old friend, is to be cut off from 
a great part of the little pleasure that this life 
allows. But such is the condition of our 
nature, that as we live on, we must see those 
whom we love drop successively, and find 
our circle of relations. growsless and less, | 
till we are almost unconnected with the 
world ; and then it must soon be our turn to 
drop into the grave. There is always this 
consolation, that we have one Protector who 
can never be lost but by our own fault, and 
every new experience of the uncertainty of} 
all other comforts, should determine us to} 
fix our hearts where true joys are to be| 
found. All union with the inhabitants of 
earth must in time be broken; and all the 
hopes that terminate here, must on one part 
or other, end in disappointment. 








| 

Grorcr Stevens used to relate a story of | 

a man that married a woman so much taller |) 
than himself, that if he wished to salute her, 
he was obliged to climb uponatable. ‘ This} 
woman,’ added George, * if her husband was || 
ever out of humor and complained, would | 
look down as if froma two story window, | 
and ask, ‘Who it was that kept grumbling} 
there below ?’ 








A Pusiic Dancer.—A glutton of a fellow } 





said to them very gravely, ‘ Now, gentlemen, | 
I wili not play the fool with you any longer, 
but will tell you upon my honor as a gentle- || 
men, my bona fide profession. I get my | 
bread by making faces.’ He then screwed | 
his countenance, and twisted the lineaments 
of his visage in a manner such as Sainuel 
Foote or Charles Matthews might have envied. | 
When his companions, after loud peals of | 
laughter, had composed theinselves, each 

took credit to himself for having ‘all the | 
while suspected that the ventlemen belonged 


was dining at a hotel, who, in the course of || 
the ‘ battle of knives and forks,’ accidentally 
cut his mouth, which was observed by a 
Yankee joker, sitting near by, who bawled 
out, ‘I say, friend, don’t make that are hole 
in your countenance any larger for God’s 


isake, for the rest on us wil! starve to death.’ 


Svante Gawe—A Mr. Turner, well known 


in Vermont for his witty savings at the bar. 
was one day ple adling a cause before Chief 
J mtice "s*, | r. whe n h > le nse of soni 


“She Mural Repository. 














SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1835. 








Prize Pirces.—We this week present our readers with 


the Prize Tule. The author not wishing to have his name 
published, we have complied with his request, though not 
according to Our general usage. 


The Prize Poem will appear in our next number. 





Tue Wreatu.—This is the title of a neat semi-monthly 


from Poppasquash, and about four miles west || periodical recently commenced at Schenectady. We have 
Anecdote of an American Artist.|\of Connecticut, and not far from the spot 


received the two first numbers, which contain much 
interesting matter both original and selected. It is in the 


was fought.’ ‘In what part of the East Indies || 1""t form and is published every other Saturday, by 


Wm. H. Burleigh, at One Dollar per annum in advance ; 


It is in the state of Rhode-Island, between ||O%e Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three 


months, and Two Dollars at the end of the year. 





Leiters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


U.S. S. Buffalo, N. Y. $1,00; O. F. T. Watertown, N. 
Y. $1,600; 8. H. Jamesville, N. Y. $1,00; C. T. East 
Mendon, N. Y. $100; J. W.D. Hartwick, N. Y.$0,50; 
H. B. Brattleboro’ Vt. $3,00; F.C. Niagara, U. C. $2,00; 
N.C. Claverack, N. ¥. 31,00; W.H. W. Newark, N. Y. 
$1,00: L. D. & W. A. N. M*Lean, N. ¥. $2,00; J. F. T. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. $1,00; C. Y Athol, Ms. $100; T.N. 
S. Oneida Castle, N. ¥. $1,00, P. G. W V. Pleasant 
Plains, N.Y. $5,00; 





SUMMARY. 

There are eighteen large steam-boats on Lake Erie—of 
which sixteen are owned in the United States. 

It is estimated by one of the New-York papers that ten 
thousand persons pass daily between the cities of New- 
York and Brooklyn. 

Jonathan Child, Esq. has been unanimously re elected 
Mayor of Rochester for the ensuing year. 

The New-York Gazette says:—‘ We do not believe 
that, at any former period, real estate ever sold so high as 
at the present moment. Yesterday the store 150 Pearl 
street, went off at auction for $41,700; and the old house 
corner of Nassau and Pine streets, sold for $35,000," 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. William 
Whittaker, Mr. John C. Decker, to Miss Catharine Race. 

In the city of New-York, Capt. John A. King, of 
Norton, Mass. to Miss Emily Odell, of Petersburg. 

In Albany, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. J. D. Williamson, 
Mr. John Bucklin, to Miss Eliza M. Sears. 

At Parma, Monroe Co. N. Y. on the Ist inst. Mr. Moses 
Y. West, late of this city, to Miss Mary Read, of the 
former place. 

At Spencertown, N. Y. on the 25th ult. by the Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge, Henry Foote, M.D. to Miss Arietta 
Tompkins Waite, youngest daughtec of Mr. Luther Waite, 


all of that place. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 10th inst. Sarah, the wife of Elisha 
Jenkins, esq. in the 65th year of her age. 

On the Ist inst. at the residence of Mr. Charles 
McArthur, Mrs. Sarah Bently, formerly of London, 
England. in the 56th year of her age. 

On the 3d inst. Miss Hepzibeth Pettys, in the 59th year 
of her age. 

On the 3ist ult. Mrs. Theresa Nash, aged 40 years. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. George Babcock, aged 43 years. 

On the 6th inst. Henry R. Hatfield, aged 7 years. 

On the 30th ult. Sarah Hathaway, daughter of Theoph- 
ijlus E. Beekman, Esq. in the 10th year of her age. 


Death never crushed a fairer flower 
Insiduous long it watched its pre: 

Yet sudden came in fatal bour, 
4nd rudely bore this flower away 
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|All watch the last skirts of the year— 








bg 


POBQRYs. 


Suggested by the Death of Sarah 
Hathaway Beekman. 


* Very pleasant hast thou been unto me.’—1 Sam. 1, 27. 








I wou.p not stain that angel-cheek 
With single tear of mine, 

It could not half my grief bespeak 
And it would wdly thine. 


In vain I print upon that brow— 
That polished brow of thine! 

The love the heart alone can speak— 
The love that outlives time. 


And now I hear thy sprightly tread, 
I see thy fragile form ; 

Thy magic voice speaks from the dead, 
And life seems teeming warm ; 


And now there breaks a flood of light 
From those effulgent eyes— 

The stranger turns with ravished sight 
And gazes with surprise ! 


With all her native grace in view, 
You chide my soul to rest, 

And say that others sorrow too— 
This cannot soothe my breast. 


I know a mother’s love is strong, 
With none can it compare ; 

Bot grief like mine cannot be wrong, 
It breathes a mother’s prayer! 





From the Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


Stanzas,. 


I stood upon the sunless shore 
Beside oblivion’s sea, 

And saw its sluggish waves break o’er 
The by-gone yesterday— 

The last of the departed year 

Join in the lapse of time’s career, 
The past-eternity. 


It was a melancholy sight 
To see it part from day, 

And dim among the depths of night 
Fade with its dreams away ; 

And dark and shapeless with it go 

A thousand hopes once rich in glow, 
Born in its hour’s decay. 


A cold thrill to my feeling taught 
How much there was of mine 

Gone with that year of perished thought, 
And ill-delayed design,— 

A part, too, of the vital gleam 

Quench’d beneath Time’s incessant stream, 
A march toward decline. 


j 








The wreck of minutes done, 
In those deep waters disappear 

Forever from the sun : 
Leaving a dread tranquillity, 
As when a mighty ship at sea 

Has just gone wildly down. 





From the Detroit Courier. 


Tuosr of our readers, who have not forgotten the article 
in one of our late numbers headed, ‘ He cometh not again’ 
will need no beiter introduction to the following, than the 
fact that it was written by the author of that affecting 
piece. 

In a far land—the stranger’s home, 
The youthful bard was doomed to die ; 
And when his final hour was come, 
There stood no weeping father nigh : 
No mother caught his fleeting breath, 
Nor wiped his brow of gathering dew, 
Nor heard the murmuring mixed with death, 
To Earth his last— his long adieu. 








From out those waves no palmy isle 
Uprears its sunny head, 
Where shipwrecked hope may light her smile ; | 
Boundless, and drear, and dread, | 
The billows break without a roar, 
* Nameless’ is stamped upon the shore ; 
And ‘ Death’—there all is dead. 
| 


And Love turns trembling from the sight, 

Hiding his face with fear ; 

And Beauty shrinks in pale affright, 

And Fame stands silent near, 
And Glory’s laurels shrink and die, 
Changeless alone one brow and eye, 

But they are of despair. : 





\O! strangers closed his eyes, and wept 
For him their kindness could not save ; 

|Who came, and lived, and loved, and slept 
Among them, in his early grave. 

Ah! who had deemed the welcome smile 
That bade him to a city’s cheer, 

Would beam for him so brief a while, 
Then sadden to the mourner’s tear! 





‘The stranger pillowed him, and laid 
The valley’s cold above his breast— 
O had his native vale been made 
The cradle of his dreamless rest ! 
It were a mournful pleasure then 
To deck the turf that wrapt his clay, 
And frequent turn from busy men, 
To ponder where the slumberer lay. 


And when the spring woke song and joy, 
And beauty breathed the balmy air, 


With earliest flowrets blooming there. 

At twilight, thither strolled to spend 
Blest moments to his memory given, 

How might the prayerful thought ascend” 
Like their own fragrance, sweet to Heaven! 


. 
wit dear to lure its breath to toy 
| 


Yet Brother, though thy childhood’s home 
Holds not the treasure of thy dust, 

Who bade the wanderer cease to roam 
Will love to guard the precious trust ; 

And many a pilgrim who hath known 
Nought of the dead one, save his name, 

|'To his far tomb shall stray alone, 

To mourn the hiding of his fame. 


‘O, might the tears that fall for thee 
Recall thee to our glad embrace’— 
(So sighs the mourner thoughtlessly)— 





| *O, to behold again his face 


\$ Peace, murmurer,’ saith a better voice, 
| * Look to the hand that wields the rod, 
It falls not wantonly—rejoice— 

None sways it but a righteous God,’ 


Gill, Oct. 8th, 1834. C. 





| 
| The By-Gouec Year. 


Tur lapse of Time ! how rapidly speeds on 
Time's constant wing !—day after day— 
Year after year—and centuries, 

Like midnight dreams, all silently away! 


Ah! many with an aching heart will dwell 
Upon the year now past away—for care 
Hath preyed upon the human mind and well 
Hath sorrow’s task been learn'd. ‘Time never spares 
The wild flower on the precipice, nor yet 
The briar-rose, nor the meek violet, 
Nor tree, nur shrub, nor herb. They fade and fall 
As men decay, for "tis the lot of All 
To iningle with earth’s dust, and go away 
And be at rest within the silent home 
Where joy is not—the solitary tomb! 











a EL ET LI 


*Tis good to turn from this world’s toil awhile, 
And muse upon tbe moments that are gone ; 
To think upon our well-spent days—to bless 
The memory of departed friends, whose smile 
Like heaven's own light had gladdened us along 
Life’s lengthened pilgrimage. "Tis good to dwell 
On our long route through pathless wilderness 
And desert spot— by the forsaken well 
Whose sparkling and delicious wave poured life 
Into our sinking hearts, when suns rode high 
And strength grew faint. Oh! often in the strife 
Of this wide world, when trusted friends ‘ pass by 
Unto the other side,’ some ange! form draws nigh, 
And like the fountain in the desert plain, 
Wins us to life and pleasure back again. 


Is it not good to think of such 7 whose feet 
Toiled on unfaltering at our side, and ne'er 
Forsook our way. Yes, ‘tie a precious thing, 

To treasure in our hearts the pitying tear 

They shed when we were sad—or the warm smile 
That kindled on their check, when life went well 
With us, in this most troublous world. 


The Year! 

The year hath gone—a journey of much toil 

Is past and done, and ere we say farewell 

Unto its pleasant scenes, ’tis well to turn 

From life's worn track, and gaze on each green scene, 
Each way-side haunt, where gaily we have been 
With friends who'll ne’er to us—to earth, return. 








BRArNaRD, a favorite of the muse, (* whom the gods love, 
die young’) long since dead, put Niagara into a single 
Stanza. It has passed into a standard specimen of the 
sublime. 

Niagara. 

Tne thoughts are strange which crowd into my brain, 

While I look upward to thee. It would scem 

As if God pour’d thee from his hollow hand, 

And hung his bow upon that awful front, 

And spoke in that loud voice, which seemed to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Savior's sake, 

The sound of many waters ; and thy flood 

Had bidden chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

Who hear this awful questioning 7 O, what 

Are all the stirring notes that ever rang 

From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side. 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to him 

Who drowned the world and heaped the waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker's might. 





Edward's Treatise. 


A Treatise on the Powers and Duties of Justices of the 
Peace and Town Officers, in the State of New-York, under 
the Revised Statutes ; with Practical Forms, by George C. 
Edward's, Counsellor at Law. 

The above Book is highly recommended by Greene C. 
Bronson, Attorney General of this State, and by other 
distinguished Jurisprudents. Just published and for sale 
at A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand- 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHERS ATURDAY,AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard, 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page 
and index to the volume- 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dellar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 


us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. 
for less than one year. 

iy- All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
tu receive attcution. 


7 No subscriptions received 
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FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
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